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REVIEWS 

Primeras Lecciones de Espanol, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. Ginn & 
Company, New York, 1918. xvi+307 pp. 

It is a joy to find this sane book thoroughly Spanish without running too 
much to archaic fable or fairy-tale vocabulary, yet including those features 
appealing to a child's language study. Songs, games, riddles, proverbs spice 
it. The early lessons can be handled by the direct method, if the teacher 
chooses. The readings are adapted to conversation, which is the child's main 
interest in foreign language. 

The book presents grammar essentials inductively, adds a brief chapter 
on general rules for reference, and is up-to-date in method. 

Since Miss Marcial refrains in her preface from hinting at what grade 
the book aims, I puzzled, at first, whether it were not for fifth-grade chil- 
dren, as the pictures and songs look so childish. But the tales and pointed 
anecdotes later seem hard enough for the ninth grade. Probably the text 
is to some extent experimental. But now that progressive schools have 
admitted Spanish to the seventh grade we conclude that it is here the book 
will be wanted. 

And if so, it might well provide a little more technical verb drill from 
the first. The seventh-grader is not badly frightened his first week to find 
a Spanish verb can be conjugated in the present tense. The book doesn't 
convince him of this till ser and estar are reviewed, page 39. About twenty 
pages on other morsels of real verb work are dealt out. The most vital base 
of speech being verbs, more drill should be indulged in all the way. When 
the book openly admits verbs, they hasten in with speed. Two lessons beyond 
the present-tense introduction, all three conjugations of the imperfect are 
thrust upon the learner in one lesson. Before- he recovers from that blow 
he is struck by the preterit. By the way, since many authorities have 
adopted the nomenclature of past descriptive and past absolute it would be 
useful and courteous to explain both tense namings. 

A minor criticism may Be made on those absolutely charming, clever 
illustrations, all so Spanish in flavor. None could lead us to dream that 
any part of Spain was advanced beyond the quaint, picturesque customs 
here shown. We even suspect some sensitive Spaniards might be worried 
lest they would teach that only provincial types exist. This could be offset 
by a few photographic cuts that do justice to progressive Spain. 

I'm sorry, the vocabulary heads the lesson. Why force the pupil to gaze 
at the English meanings before he has a chance to guess or reason out the 
words from their context? Allow his brain exercise. 

I have not made up my mind that it was wise to omit an English- 
Spanish vocabulary. I fancy ambitious children and a teacher not too well 
prepared (Spanish educators hint that such are yet to be with us, through 
need) would like this for original work and reference. 
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This leads me to say the book offers a stupendous Spanish vocabulary 
for a child's first year — nearly three thousand Spanish words! Linguists 
are satisfied when a child uses a thousand words and recognizes about a 
thousand more in his reading. What, then, will he do with three thousand 
new words to cloud his view? This threatened danger lessens when we 
recall that a bulk of the words occur in the supplementary matter the book 
squeezed in. We have complimented the including of songs, rhymes, etc. 
But reflect on the surplus! Among these 83 lessons are. 39 rimas, 20 adivi- 
nanzas, 13 juegos, 46 proverbios, and 22 canciones! Can a class spare time 
from essentials to learn more than four or five songs a year? 

The English "rigmaroles" our young Americans learned to love between 
the ages of four and eight years will not appeal to a Spanish pupil of twelve 
or fourteen. Likewise baby rhymes and meaningless songs of Spanish four- 
year-olds will not fail to irritate the average sophisticated twelve-year-old 
American. He appreciates things similar to what he likes in English, and 
nothing more, until, by gradual aids, he has gained some feeling of Spanish 
atmosphere. At the sensitive seventh-grade age he is more offended by the 
"babyish" than a high school or college student would be. Foreign folklore 
is rather wasted on him. Some study of literature must be made as a setting 
before we cast these pearls before him. Such a setting for future apprecia- 
tion is, however, happily provided in other features of the book, in the 
nicely chosen accounts of festivals, customs and the legends of the Cid. 

The latter part of the book contains the most practical reading matter, 
namely, Spanish- American subjects. For that, is the interest nowadays that 
is inducing parents to urge their children to study Spanish. 

Possibly too many new constructions are worked into the last few les- 
sons, as though there were a fear that unless the whole grammar ground 
were covered, the poor student will have lost his final chance to learn 
Spanish. Launching so many new elements near the end of the year will 
not bait the young person to continue. 

He may feel surfeited. The last lessons should be so prepared as not 
to discourage him by a threat of .the ponderous unknown. More simple 
review material over which he feels some confident mastery will whet 
his appetite for more Spanish. 

Among the lessons on Spanish- American topics, occur mistakes in the 
use of the definite article. The South American is punctilious about the defi- 
nite article with such republics as have incorporated it as a part of the name. 
The neglectful Mexican or Castilian grieves him by omitting these precious 
articles (no pun). But among the latter lessons we find the articles jumbled. 
Whether used with adjuncts or not the following names should have been 
accompanied by the definite article : el Brasil, el Paraguay, el Uruguay, la 
Argentina, el Peru and el Ecuador. 
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